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REASONS F^OR ORGANIZATICM 9c ESTABUSIIHEKT ; 

**l{e shall leave behind Our second-class citizenship 
• • • bitter"reseatm«n^s , • • corrosiyo hates • • •** 



Thesj^ were the goals that LULAC, under the chairmanship 6r your 
correspondent as National President ^ set for itself and the Latin 
Aaerican people of f exas iu^l957, when it inaugurated the pilot pro* 
Jects of the '*LITfLB SCHOOL OP TUB specifically designed to ac- 

quaint the Latin American children of this State with'^the basic Bngliah 
vocabulaji^y necessary for them to enter their first year in school with 
greater ease and confidence. ^ 

The'^Packground of The Problem; Wideapread illiteracyi-aiaast fana-^ 
tical resistance to change; poverty , disease and bad t^ousing due to 
the lack of job opportunities because of language diffictTLty tha't dis* 
.qualified many except for the most menial tasks; the difference in cul- 
ture and traditions, psychology and attitudes that resulted in frequent 
ethnic misunderstandings; reluctance on the part of some to acknowledga 
their United Stfttes citizenship;^ tfh obstinate inclination and desire to 
keep and perpetuate th^ir Qld way of life, all of which resulted in an 
almost a»ss-;group-withdraHal of the Latin AmericHn' from the new domi- 
nant culture of the country; but which, eventually » led to the organiza- 
tion of educational, civic and jmtriotic groups suah as the LEAGUE OP 
UNITED LATIN AMERICAN CITIZENS (LUUC) in 1929, witk the foresight to 
emphasize: (1) the acqu:|,sition and facile use of the official language 
of the country, (2) the importance of complying with our duties as citi- 
zens of the United States, and (3) stressing the need for a better and 
highei* education for our children. 
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Under conditions such aa described above, poor, separate schools 
and failure, for both teachfr and -student, on an average of 80 times 
out of every 100, was-the inevitable result - and still is where such 
0 conditions exist. 

Shortly, teacher and pupil simply, stop making more than just a 
token effort and the student sits at his desk with a vacant stare, 
bored to death; wasting his own and the teacher^s time; not to -^n- 
- tion the taxpayers^^aoney and, in the majority of cases, either drops 
out of school to become a common laborer and/or one more statistic in 
the Police or Welfare records of his or another community. 
The pattern clearly shows: R-e-t-aHP-d-a-t-i-o-n and^ 
- -^"torWe^eS^erts, a language an^j schqj.a8tic retardajion exists -wherever 

a non-English speaking child is found in a school grade lower than 

■ . " ... 

that corresponding* to hi6 age. 

. • ' ^- • 

Although, since the establishment of the Preschool Instructional 

Classes For Kon-Snglish Speaking Children, in the Texas Public Schools 

in I960,' we have found many such children with other than Spanish names, 

mainly Genkan, Czech, Polish, Chinese, Japanese, etc., we make no attempt 

here to state how many years the language barrier has held these other 

children back; but we can say ^hat th<^ most compirtent authorities on the 

matter have estimated the language ref'ardation of the Spanish-speaking 

child anywhere from f to 4 years of his formative school life. 

■ I \ 
. - WHAT LUUC HAS DONE & IS DOING ;."/ . 

* - ^\ 

^ When your correspondent became the National President of LULAC, we 
began making the rounds of the State .Off ices of the Commissioner of 
^Education, Dr. J. W. Edgar, the Ubor Department, the Department of 
^ PijbXic Welfare, the Department of Public Safety, etc., asking the heads 
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of the various Departments of Jthe State, partlcularlj' Dr. Edgar because • 
» of his official position as Conmissloner of Education, just what we could 
and should do to help ourselves and our people to become bet,ter and pore 
enlightened citizens of thi^^ great Nation 



-7 The most surprising bi/t of Inf drmati^on we received was when the of- 
flclals of the Texas State Tea9hers Assd^clatlon began to discuss the facta 
concerning the scholastic retardation oj^ our children In the Public School! 
due to the language bairrler. 

After a careful, serious and detailed study of the^ sltualioo^—tho Ka^ 
- tlonal Off Ic^ or fcULAC" decided that this problem was of^the utmost Impor- 
tance and a matter that ^our Organization should work to correct. Drawing oi 
our own experiences as^ a child with the multiple dlfTlcultles we had en- 
countered In our own 'struggle to earn a living, due to our lack of know- 
ledge of the English language, we went to work on a solution tb the pro- 
blem ''that would eventually benefit all the non-EtoglUsh speaking cHlldren 
of the State of Texas. 

The first sfep .'was thq. take the matter* up with the Supreme Council of 
LUIAC. Once the Supreme Council was convinced, we took the Idea to our 
next National Convention. Promptly, the necessary authorl^tlon was ob- 
tained from the National Assembly; but, realizing that this would entail 
expenses that our National Treasury could not cover, we undertook the task 
of ot)enlng the pilot projects,* In various places in and around the Houston 
area, . at our owi^ expense as our personal contribution to the general edu- 
cation of our children in Texas. 

By this 'time, )Irs. Elizabeth Burrus, a Baytown, Texas, teacher had made 
up f or^ us a ll^t of what she considiBrs the 400 basic , indispensable , words 
in English for beginning nonVSnglish speaking children. This list of 400 
basic English words originated the idea of calling 6ur Program t,he ''Little 
School of the 400." \ ^.^ 



^ ^In 1957, the first pilot project was opened In Ganado, Texas, under 
the guidance of >Ilss Isabel Verver and a second project was opened In 
Edna, Texas; Wo had to wait 1 whole year to evaluate the results on the 
"60 children that received this first preschool training. The results 
were amazing. Only 1 child out of the entire 60 failed to pass his First 
Grade In regular school th^ first year I 'I * 

Pull of enthusiasm and confidence In the future results ol" our pro^ 
-graa, we Vent^ ahead in 1958 and opened iip 9 moro "Little Schools." This 
tlMe all we had to wait was 4 months - and the results, again, exceeded 
our fondest expectations. Only ^2 per cent of the children failed to pass 
'their First Grade In School^ 

During this time we had been naklng a survey of the preschool pro- 
grams that various School Districts, mainly Corpus Chrlstl, HcAllen, 
Eagle Pass, Preeport and Odessa, Texas, had dei^loped and had reported 
astounding results from, together with unheard of economies in the admi- 
nistration and management of their financial affairs as they had elimina- 
ted the expense of n*-tralnlng a child In.the'same grade two or three con- 
secutive regular school years Ijecaupe of language -difficulties. ' ' 

This pinpointed the Information furnished us by the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association. This type of program was feasible and pnictical, W no ' 
solution had yet been found for the other phase' of the problem; that was 
that the->xost needed ingradient for its ge^^eral succes^s was the infprma- 
tlon of the public and its cooperation in it, and this was abjgolutelV-es-l 
Jentlal. But, we had to face the fact that our Public Sqhools had no means 
to disseminate thj s inf ormat'ion to the general pubMc. ^ 

Xji 1958 and as a direct result of the work that we had been doing thru 

LUIJVC, our Texas Governor, the Hon. Price Daniel, appointed your corres- 

. \ 

pendent to the llale-Alken Committee, ..opening f^ ,us the opportunity to pre 
sent our problem ^nd its possible solution to the Texas Education Official 
and, with their help and cooperation, to the Texas Legislature. 
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. Our Texas Legislature *wa3 convlncec* on the basis of the factual In- 
formation that we had on the tremendous impact that a program of this' , 
nature wuld fhave on Texas education, as well as the equa3,ly tremendous 
savings to our State and to our School Districts. * 

We count ours*lyesj_J,ji(lfifid.,^^ our 
Texas 56th Legislature to adopt House Bill No^ 51 authorizing the> esta- 
blishment of this pr-<>g^am in the Texas Public Schools under the official 
title of "PRESCHOOL INSTRUCTIONAL CLASSES FOR NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING ClttL^- 
DREN" with ''the further understanding that these classes would not be ex- ^ 
clusively for the Latin American child^, bbt for the overall benefit of 

all the non-English speaking children of Texas. 

' .> • " ' V 

Through LULAC and private donations, in October 1959^ we vfere able to 

employ an Executive Direcrtor to promote the program, on a stat^«wide basis. 
Under his direction District Supervisors were also employed in San Antonio,^ 
Kenedy, Corpus Christi, Laredo and in the Houst-on urea, to do the necessary, 
promotional work among our people, even from home to home wherever neces- 
^ry, and our Executive Dire.ctor is still doing this work. ' * 

' fhis promotional campaign enabfed us to help the participating Dis- 
tricts .enroll more than 15,000 non-English speaking children in the pro- 
gram in lOGQ and this attendance has progressively increase^ through the 



summers of 1961 and • 62jto^ over 18,J00_5^hildr£tn. - 

~ Ke are, indeed', fortunate to be able to ^say that We have one ^f the 

best .State Public School Systems,* "here in'I'Qxas, in th-e country; but, 

•a _ 

again, we want to stress the^fact that, although, our School Districts 
jjr^ doing the best^thoy can; they caij't do the job alone and we jnust put 
something into the program ourselves for^ the benefit of our. children, our 
Sta1:e and our Nation. ^ 
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. . 'US- 

'«).•. . 
ir'^ls unfortunate, but It is a. fact, that our Texas Education Agency 
has ho funds availaDle for thlS type of promotional work; so that leaves 
the responsil^lllty squarely upon our own shoulders, as in the case of 
Wharton, Texas^; which we i^entlon in , this Report. 

KHAT TEXAS IS DOING ! .\ 

We quote for you a letter from J. Ifarren Hltt, Texas Deputy Commit-. 
sfoner of Education: "Preschool Instructional ^Program F^r Non-Sngllsh - 
Speaking Children. In accordance with recommendations of the Hi^e-Alken 
Committee, the 56th l,egjslature authorized a program of preschool Ina. 
^ tructlon for non«Engllsh speaking children. This program has operated 
two years. In 1960, 130 school districts participated employ:Jmg 614 
teachers wlfh an enrollment of 15^,805 children. In 1961-, 'l58 districts 
participated employing 772 teachers with an enrollment of approximately 
18,000 non-English speaking children. 

' "At t»e Incept l6iT of the program, procedures were established to de- 
termlne whether partiolpation In the preschool program would assist these 

speaking children^ In moving through the school program at a 
normal rate. Studies have shown that approximately 80 per cent of thig non 
English speaking children who enter first grade (without preschool traln- 
---^g)^;faav:e.. to- -spend -two^ears- betNorg^rogrggstrrg-tg 

(Now) Approximately 8 0 per dent of ^he non-English speaking chil - 
dren who participated in the preschool program in the summer of 1960 
moved through the first grade in one year.»« (Insertions and underscoring 
ours.) « c . & 

iJOTE: It is highly significant and Important to us, since even some. of 
our own leaders have expressed their skepticism and opposition to the 
"Little School" program, to find a marginal notation on this letter that 
says: "School of 400" - Lulac - Action research experimental type program. 
GOOD- RESULTS." (Caps oul-s.) , ■' 

■ . .9- 
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* Three of the inBediate good results are: (1) a noti6eabl,e decrease in 
laiig«age retardation; ,(2) greater importance and vajLue attached to -eduda- 
tion by Latin American parentq^ and (3) its consequent , increase in school 
^attendance; although we still* such incidents as that reported frjom Vhiirton, 
T«xiis» recently, investigated by our staff: Program available for the be- ' 
nefit of our children; schools doing their atm9st to arouse parental in- 
terest; but, this sunmer 1962, only 23 children attended preschool classes^ 
vhen there were 40 or more before; Ke^promised the Wharton School Superin- 
tendent to cooperate in- their canpaign to announce the 1963 classes to help 
stimulate better attendance next year. * ^ s 

In many^areas of Texas the problem of education, as it affects the Latin 
American child includes and is intimately r'elated to the life jof the migrant 
worker. These people don^titute a very definite and special problem, invol- 
ying over 30,000 children, according to the best estimates. _ . 

Frederick 0. Sargent, in his article "EDUCATION OP CHILDREN OP MIGRA«- 
TOKY WORKERS", has this to say: "Language retaf'dation of Spanish speaking 
Scholastic^. has amounted to a9. much as 3 to 4 years in ^ome areas. This pe- 
riod has been recently reduced ,to 1 year or less principally through^ the ' 
development of techniques for teaching beginning pupils a 300-Kord English 
vocabulary as the first step-in their formal education. Where this tech - . 
nlque is* appiiea ^iiFing tli6~3U before the first year of achuul, reiai ' aa »= 
tion may be eliminated . Campaigns are now being conducted to apply thi^ spe,ed< 
up system of teaching'Engflish thj^oughout the areas where Spanish speaking 
Americans live* " (Underscoring olirs.) .'^ ° 

The* latest "REPORT TO THE PSESIUENT" by the President's Committee Ol| 
Migratory Labor» states that: "In a 1958-59 Survey made by the Laboc D^- 
partment, of approximately 1,70G aigrant children under sixteen years 4>f 
age who were found to be iXlegtlly employed during school hours and who fur- 
nished information on t6e last grade att3nded,v'66 per cent were in grades « 



below normal for their ages,' A comparison of the attendance of these chil- 

* . ^ ■ • 

dren by age indicates tliat the educational attainment is proportionately lower 

»s age increases. Thus, 87 per pent of the migrant children, 16 years of age, 

were in grades below normal for th^eir age compared with 40 per cent of the 

8 year olds. This is, perhaps, the most cflstressing aspect of the migrant 

condition. Children who are unable "h) obtain the basic elementary educaition 

will pnobably never be able to rise abovie their present circumstances to eri- 

joy a better life. In this manner, many migrants are caught* in a vicious 

cycle . " (Undprscoring ours.) ? ' 

"The only reliable way that migrant children (as, indeed,^ any other 
children) can prepare themselves for bettor lives (4n their adult years) 
is by obtaining the education and traitiing that will equip ^^em to compete 
for better jobs. The nomadic life of the migrant child, however, makes it 
very difficult for him to obtain an adequate education . Very often local 
school authorities are Cpurposely) unaware of the presence ^f the migrants 
in a communit y. Even when their presence is (openly) knoVn (and.acknow» 
ledged) howe^^r, local sehools often do not encourage migrant children to 
attend ." • . * ■ ^ 

*"Somo school districts, already overcrowded and forced to^operate on 
■an 4nadfaquatiX-hudg<^t ^ ri n d-,±l^v^ry^dlXXlcUllJfo-^ number -of^^^ 

migrant children, especially when these children tend to, be retarded as to 
school grade, or' if th^y come from a culture ^hat differs^from th^ dominant 
culture" of the commurtit y ^ sometimes- even, speaking a different /language . 

" Added to this reluctance on the part of some school officials to edu - 
cate' migrant children is *the reluctance of some migratvt. parents to send 
their children to school; Often of low educational ^attainments themselves 
and desperately needing the^mittney the children earn, migrant parent s« whe ti 
compelled to sencf their children to grthool, frequently move on to another 
community where school authorities are more lax . TIIE ONLY, WAY TO U4NDLE TIUS 
PROBLEJI IS TO IHPROVE (AlJD ENFORCE) CHILD LABOR AND COJDPULSORY ATTENDANCE *' 
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.SCHOOL 'laws ASp THEIR ADMINI STRATI CN 1H ETlt^iY STATE AND LOCAL* CCMKUNITY, 
IHCLIJDIHG THE PROVISION FCR ADBQUAtB BUDGBTb, SO THAT €HtLEKEN»WILL HOT 
BE DEPRIVED OF THE PROT^TiON OFFERS BY SUCH LAWS^MERBLY BT MOVING CN." 
(ln*«rtUons, caps and under soori|ig ours,) • 

On March 8th, 1962, Texi^ GoVernor, the Eon. Price Daniel, told the 
TBXAycONPE^EKCE ON jBDUCATKK (F MIGRANT WOftoS: «It seems to me tRat .we 
shc^l^ be able io agree on the need for a far-reaching educational pro- 
^grait . . . It Is ay hope that this Confer en9e may result In -a meeting of 
minds 6n the direction we should now take to me^t this need* 

"there were ^ 127,000 Te;xans in the migratory labor force last ^year - 
mn increase of more than 20,000 6ver the year before. Migration .,iti 19^1 
started in;Fefaruary and continued until June, with the'lar^es^t Aumber 
leavings ttfja Stat* during May. The migrants from Texas travelled to some 
38 States,, returning between September and the end of December* Most bf ^ 
'themaive in South Texas, south of San Antonio to the Border and the Gulf,^ 
with tlie heaviest concentration in the tower Rio Grande Valley, Nearly "SS*"' 
,per cent are of Merican orlgia/«nd a language^problefi is common to many- 

"Bnrollment fluctuates a« much as 25Ctp«r cent In^some of the South 
*Te3bas School Districts. Some areas to which the fmm^llles mlgi^ta during 
the haiMT^st season are unable to Absorb the Influx of students. The cjhll- 



dren spend, two to six weeks in each school dlflftrlct on the averagi^ as « ' 
*their families move over the country. By tJid- time they reac'h high school 
aga ijpst of* them are three or f our^ears behind scholastlcally, if in- 
deed they have not dropped out of school altogether. / 
^ This situation is yddening> and it results in great economlfc 
- loss for our State and Nation . Howevc?, tfiese children are getting Some 
-.kind of schooling - not what they .are entitled to and not what wejis^uld ••'^ 
liice for them to "have, but improvements are being made. ^ , 0' 

*The State Bgard of Education recently ordered a comprehensive stutty * 
of the problems of those children an^ named a staff assistnnt^'to work ex- 
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clusively In this area. ^ 

n AM PROUD- TO HAVE ENCOURAGED THE PRESCHOOL PROGRAJI TO TEACH AT 'LEAST- 
400 BASIC ENGLISH "WORDS TO CIIILWIEN OP^SPAKESH SPEAiaMG FAiaUES, That 
progran Is now In effect In 150 Texas school districts and it Is making it 
possible for hundreds^of children to complete their first years in^ school'' 
in the regular tlae, without having to bo held over- in their grades because 
of a language b2u*rier« Economically, thi^ fact alone makes the progrn 

virtually self »sustainingj We cannot imow how many of these children will 

ft 

remain to complete school who, otherwise, would have dropped out at an 
early age because of language difficult y, r think we can assume the number 
will be Jiigh ^ " (Caps anduunderscoring ours«) " ^ 

In its pamphlet "CHILMEN IN MIGRANT PAMIUES", the Children's Bureau, 
of the SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINI STRATI ON, report^id that: "The total estimated^ 
number of dpMatlp. agricultural migrant workers in the United States is 
about 500,000 - including those that migrate within States as well as be- 
tween States. THIS NUMBER HAS N03'\DECRJaASBD SIGNIFICANTLY THE PAST 10 YEARS 
- NOR IS IT LIKELY TO IN THE FORESEEABLE FUTURE. 

"An estimated 175,000 to 225,000 children under 18 migrate wlthvthelr 
fam^^los. A similar number of children oKa^ workers do not migrate 

with their faailies. Thus, ti^e total number of children under 18 whose 
parents are migrant worker? Is estimated between 350,000 to 450,000. 

"BconoaicalXy, th^*^nd.gx*2int farm worker occupies the lowest level of 
any majoi* group in the American economy. In 1957, domestic migrants on' the 
average-wo/rked 131 days (including 16 days of non-farm work). Their average 
earnings wero $859^for the year ... 

**Children of migrant 'workers haye fewer educational opportunities than 
any other group of children in our society. Their oducationkl Attainment^ 
and that of their parents is the -lowest of any group." . ^' ^ < ■ 
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The foregoing quotations from the most competent authorii:^es available 
blend <$ause and effect into a' complete picture of a sad and shameful situa- 
tion as a Khole. They pinjioint UJLAC^s repeated contention: That lack of 
education brings not only physical and financial kisery> but moral and in* 
tellectual deprivation as well. 

It is our further contention that: In Cosmopolitan America, every com- 
munity has non-English spealcing cliildren. Therefore, the need for Presohool 
Instmotional Classes For Nqn-Snglish Speaking Children is a national as 
Hell as a local need and that our failure to cope with the situation in a ^ 
more effective way; is fast assuming the proportions of a national disgrace* 

Ve have repeatedly pointed out that our Federal Government, through our 
Displaced Persons Act, has brought, and is bringing, into our Qountry, tans. 
oX thousands of"* persons j^rom all over the world that must, learn the official 
language of the country in order to live here and get along with their new 
neighbors; whose childra^, especially! must l^e trained in this type of speed* 
upMoral-Bnglish-laiiguage program in order to get them adequately startad* in 
their nair environment. ^ • 

The letter from our Texas Deputy Commissioner, of Education clearly shows 
what the Preschool Instructional Classes For Hon-Gnglish Speaking Children 
are doing, and have done, the past two years and how many childran are « 
* today - enjoying the benefits- ^ this program which is a direct result of 
LULAC^s "Little School of the «^ * 

But 9 in Texas especially, It-'^is absolutely essential for us to grasp the 
Tact that there, are approximately 1,400 School. Districts, out of which at 
the present time, according to all official records, all that our Texas Bdu- 
cation Agency has been able to reach Is 158 dlstrlctSy or a mere 10 per cent 
of'the total.-* This. clearly shows that we ara barely scratching the surface 

and that our State, as well as our local School Authorities, need all the help 

.•,1 • 
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we can possibly give them. 

MOTg; After various Interviews between our Exequtlve Director, Mr. Jake 
Rodriguez, of San Antonio, some of our. State Legislators and other State 
Officials, we have reasons to believe that the Preschool Program may be 
transferred from an optl6nal to a required status In our Public School 
system. This means every District In T^xas will have the program for the 
benefit of our non-English speaking children. " . 

gBCOKMByPATI OKS : 

Based on the foregoing stated efforts, experiences, research and ^ 
practical knowledge of the problem and purely as a layman; we, respect-, 
fully submit the following Recoanendatlo^ris to our local. State and 
National Educatloti Agencies, Boards and Departments:- . 

. (1) A National Reciprocal School Attendance Law - 
*• 

establishing the right of every child to receive an 
Attendance & Progress Certificate from every School 
^i^trlct?, In his ^fhte or any other, where he may at- 
tend school, s<r\th|t at his return to home Ibase he may. 
cpntlnue the scholastic progress he Is entitled to Ins- 
tead of being held back to his original graces because 
of absence. • • - 

^ 2) a' State Mobile Teacher Unit Lawr. ; * 

enat)llng«all States to establish Mobile Teacher Unltf, 
to be employed In the fields w^^jrever necessary, pat- 
terned after those of the State of Colorado. 



(3) Job Training School For Ele«ent>ry Students- 

to offer overgrown, over-ag«, eleaentary students the op- 
portunity to train for jobs where high scholastic attain- 

•-- . • 

-ments are rioA required In order to discourage drop-outs, 

(4) Federal Grants-ln-Ald - 

that, on request, will enable School Districts In general, 
via their respective State Boards of Education, to defray 
expenses of Preschool Tnstructlonal Programs For ^on-Bngllsh 
Speaking Children and/or such other temporary or Intermit ant 
^ Programs as may be deemed necessary to the continued scholas- 
- ^tlc progress of resident, Immljgrant and/or migrant children. 

(5) Cbfts'^ant Improvement & Strict Enforceaent - 

ot Child Labor and Compulsory School Attendance Laws as re- 
commended In their ••REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT" by the Presi- 
dent* s* Committee On Migratory Labor. 

CONCLUSION : 

.Beginning with the beginner, the Little School of the 400 promises for 
: our citizenry the magic key tc ^t#ccess and happiness through the creation 
and fostering of aspirations for ever higher education and, what*s more im- 
portant, to open the way for their basic preparation for future intelligent 
^•rvice to the" Community, the State and the Nation. 

^o the Nation, it will undoubtedly add uncounted thousands of new citi- 
zens, year after year, better able mentally to serve .our National Defense; 
better prepared to fullfill their obligations and responsibilities wlthout^- 
•ver becoming a burden add a drain" on their community. To their neighbors, 
the businessman, industrialist, professional and politician, 'these new citi- 
zens *wl 11 be better customers and partisans, with greater buying power^ be- 
cause they will be better workers, better producers; in a word, they will be 
more fit citizens for a better and^ore progressive, truly representative 
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self-government ^ real assrts to the Aaerican Way. of Life. 

Because, the completion of his education fro« a good sound start enables 
the recipient to fit better into thci general scheme of thipgs in his society 
• to produce aore, to earn aor.e; to help society aore as a humane, enlight- ' . 
•ned, social being. 

Under such conditJ.on8, the chance of his becoming a public charge, either 
penal, diseased or illiterate is lessened, and this will, autoaatically, re« 
•ult in a aore apprppriate expenditure of our taxes. , that need no longer be 
channelled, as heretofore, towards welfare and/or correctional facilities 
and practices, but may, instead, be used for sound, pi^ogressive and positive 
programs for the common good. 

Since the propaganda-and-public-inforoatidn work necessary to adequately 
promote this program on a National, State and local, grassroots, level, not 
only in Texias but in every State our people reside in, and migrate to in 
search of a livelihood, entails expenditures over and. beyond our present 
financial means; we hope and pray that our LULAC BDUGATIONIL FUND, INC., 
wlllj^considered worthy and deserving of your financial as well as moral 
support; that in your heart of hearts you may want to aid in the eventual 
'elimination of these conditions detrimental to our position of. leadership 
among the Nations of the World at the same time thieit we open new horizons, 
a fuller, richer and. happier life for our future citizens and, in the final 
analysis, for our State and for our Nation. . 



Respectfully submitted 




^elix ;ri jeriiirf. Chairman 
LULAC EDUCATWiNAL FUND, INC. 



ERIC. 
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LULAC CDUCATKKAL FUND, jENC. 



THE KEfiP : $60,000,00 per year, 

THE PURPOSE r ; ^ 

To help get aofe than just 150 Texas School Districts, 
and as aany other States as possible, to actively pai^'tici- 
pate in the Preschool Instructional Classes For Hon-English 
Speaking children; to work in and with said States and Dis- 
tricts so that all such children nay be reached with the be- 
nefits of this program* 

HOW: 

Employing civic*ainded, 'dedicated public*relations men 
and woaen in **districts** of so many counties each, to aid 
School District Superintendents in their work with organi-<> 
zed groups such as Lulac, P-T-A*s, etc., organize civic and 
educational -coooit tees where necesary;' coordina:te local pu- 
blicity through newspaper'^, radio and TV Stations, etc., 
and contact parents of all npn-English speaking children in 
the coiBunity.. ' 

mo ACMUnSTERS FUND: 



LULAC BDUCATICKAL FTIND, IKd., is administered through a 
Board of Directors, under the Chairmanship of Felix Tijerina, 
Houstodi Texas, composed of prominent, outstanding educatorSt 
business and professional men of Texas: . ' . 



Dr. J. W. Edgar Hon. Fidencio Guerra 

Texas Commissioner of Education' Judge of the District »^oiirt 

Austin, Texas HcAllen, Texas 

Ali'red tJ; Hernandez 
Aff orney 
Ho;]ustonp Texas 

G. A. Mabry 
Humble Oil Company 
Houston, Texas 

R. E. ("Bob** Smith 
Oilmsin 

Houston, Texas 
Frank X. Valdez 

Lulac National President City Councilaan 

San Antonio, Texas » San "Antqiiio, Texas 

■ ' ' - >■ * - ■ 

William D. Bonilla^ 
^ Texas Lulac State Dir. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 



ALFRED M. POTTS, 2d- ■* 



Hon. . Qscar „ Laurel 

Criminal District Attorney 
Laredo, ^exas * 

Fred NahaS, Pres. 
Nahas-Blumberg Advtg. Inc. 

Houston^ Texas.. ^ - , 

J.: 0. Webb, Ret. . 
Asat-Supt., Public SchOkols 
Houston, Texus 

Roy S. Padilla 



